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}S0 particular; I will tell you what I would do; 
butcher that little thing, which would give some- 
thing good in my kitchen. The wealthy farmer 
tas more than a hundred, and he does not care for 
such a trifle.” 

The man who said this, was a carpenter, who 
had been engaged in repairing the window shutter, 
and had heard the conversation between Christiana 
and her mother. 

Perceiving that the mother and child were 





look so solemn, I mean it well, and you sick lady, 
need refreshment; there is nobody here, give it to 
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THE LITTLE LAMB, 
Or Virtue’s Reward; translated from the German by | 

Ferdinand Kirchain. Published by D. K. Hitch- 

cock, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 

[This is a very interesting book, just from the 
Press. ‘The following extract will be better than any 
recommendation we can give it.] 

It was a warm sultry afternocn that Christiana, 
avery poor girl, nearly ten years old, left her 
mother’s humble cottage, with her little basket | 
upon her arm to gather strawberries in the woods. | 





The straw hat did not quite cover her head, and | With a-babe in her arms, and surrounded by a 
the color mounted to her cheek, while the perspi- | STUP of little children, all looking upward to 
Notwith-| heaven, watching the varying colors of the splen- 

‘* Mother,”’ said one of the children, 
‘this rainbow is not like the one yesterday. 
ow I see very plainly five different: colors, and 
‘© No. Maryv.”’ said 


ration ran in large drops from her face. 
standing this, she was active and gathered many. 

Poor little girl! Then as she wiped her face with | 
her handkerchief, she said, ‘‘ It is for my poor! 
sun vivther, and the moucy which I shell seculve 
for the strawberries will buy refreshment for her.” 
Good Christiana! It was almost night as the little 
girl, with her basket full of strawberries on her 
arm, started for home. Before she left the woods, 
she heard the raindrops falling among the leaves 
of the trees, while in the far distance she heard 
the thunders roar. The shower soon became so 
violent that she could not proceed. The heavens 
appeared like fire, and the thunder-clouds as many 
mountains heaped together. ; 

Christiana looked for a place in the bushes, at 
adistance from the large trees, where she would 
be protected from the rain and wind, until the 
storm was over. She had hardly secured herself, 
when she heard a cry very near her, like the voice 
of a little child. 

Immediately all fear of the storm was lost in 
pity for the sufferer. She searched, and found a 
little lamb, which was trembling with cold. ‘‘Poor 
little creature,” said Christiana;—‘‘ you shall not 
die; come, I will take you with me to my home.” 
And she took the little lamb in her arms, and shel- 
tered it, as well as she was able, from the rain. 
“Oh, dear mother,” said she, as she entered their 


‘ vesterday T saw only three.” 
| the eldest boy, whose name was Ferdinand, ‘‘every 

rainbow has seven different colors, and you can 
** Yes, my children,” 


ee by what he had said, he added, ‘‘ Don’t 
- I will dress it, and you shall have halt.” 


Christiana, who was very much terrified at the 


suggestion of the carpenter, immediately replied, 


‘* You have no right, sir; and if nobody sees us, 
God will see us always. You, dear mother, said 
right, and I will obey you. I don’t know why I 
did not remember myself what you now have told 
me. Oh, I love the little lamb very much, but 
we should all obey God, and children should obey 
their parents.”’ ‘The blue eyes of Christiana were 
filled with tears, but she wrapt the little lamb in 
her apron, and although the rain was not quite 
over, she went directly to Mrs. Frankenstein. 


It was almost night as she came to the farmer’s 


house. Mrs. Frankenstein stood before the door, 


did rainbow. 


see them all very well.” 
said Mrs. Frankenstein, ‘‘ Ferdinand is right; 
every rainbow has seven different colors. 


our Almighty father in heaven. 
everything. 


the rainbow his mercy. The Bible tells you this.’ 


told Mrs. Frankenstein where she had found it 


to her mother.” ‘‘’That she is,” said the farmer 
who now came out from the house, ‘‘ as hones 


children. 





neat, pleasant room, ‘‘see what I have got—only 
see, mother;—I have found a pretty lamb;—Oh, 
how fortunate I was! I will take good care of jt, 
and it shall live with us, dear mother.” ‘¢ My 
child,” said Christiana’s mother, as she raade an 
effort to raise herself in the bed, ‘‘ you forget in 
your joy that this lamb has an owner. You must 
see to whom it belongs, and return it to him. I 
believe myself that its proprietor is the wealthy 
Frankenstein on the plain, You will recolleet 


what I have told you many times; that which does 


not belong to us, we have no right to“ keep. 


Whatever we find, we should return to the right- 


= owner; do so now, before you do any thing 
else.” “2 


“* What, I believe you are crazy,” said a rough 
voice from the open window; ‘ you need not be 


a wealth fur your heart richer than gold.” Fer 


voice the little lamb soon heard, and ran after he 
full of joy. 


of the little lamb, I feel so a 

‘* My good child,” skid the 
Tike: the little lamb very much.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes sir, very much.” 

«Well, I willtell you one thing; I will mak 
you a present of the little lamb. 
now without its mother; if you should take it, 


Ferdinand shall bring it down to you. 





| into the house and take supper with us.” The 


Now 
look; how bright and beautiful those colors are! 
This rainbow, my dear children, is the work of 
He is maker of 
In the lightning’s flash, and thunder’s 
roar, we behold his power and majesty—and in 


Christiana beheld the happy children for some 
time with pleasure, and then looked upon the 
bright colors of the rainbow until they had disap- 
peared. Then she took the little lamb from her 
apron, and as she placed it on the ground, she 


**You are right, my dear child, you are very 


honest and brave, in bringing the little lamb home 


and brave as this dear child, may you all be, my 
It is better not to have one sheep, and 
be hor,est and good, than to possess a hundred 
wit!) dishonesty. Your honesty, my dear child, is 


dinand now ran, and called the old sheep, whose 


‘© Oh,” said Christiana, ‘‘ when I see the joy 


armer, ‘‘I see you 


It cannot live 


would die; but in fourteen days, it will be strong 
enough to live on grass and bread. At that time, 
Now come 





were soon seated around the table; the father 

prayed and gave to every one his supper. After 

supper, Christiana prepared to return home, very 

much delighted with the family. Before she left, 

Mrs. Frankenstein gave her some butter, which 

she put in a paper for her, and one dozen of eggs 

which Chris‘iana took in her apron; and each of 
the children gave her some little token of affection. 

She left them with expressions of gratitude, and 

returned full of joy, to her beloved home; she had 

been so long away that her mother had been very 

anxious about her, and welcomed her return. 

** Mother, mother, see what I have!” said the 

happy child; and then she described her visit, and 
told her mother what the kind farmer had said. 

The quiet stars shone in the clear heavens, and 
the crescent moon just revealed her silver light, 

while the rain still dropped from the bended plants, 
and the flowers smelt of perfume. Oh, how 
happy was Christiana’s heart! ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth,” she said, ‘‘ always look beautifully after a 
thunder storm, but never so pleasant as this eve- 
ning.” ‘* My child,” replied her mother, ‘‘you 
now sce and feel what I have told you; when we 
do right, our hearts are full of sweet confidence 
and heavenly joy; this, my dear, is the reward of 
conscience for doing right. Conscience is the 
voice of God speaking within us; hear his voice, 
and you will be his child. You know we are 
poor, but if we have a good conscience we have 
the greatest wealth, and that which will give us the 
purest pleasure. Preserve‘ your conscience, and 
God will always protect and bless you.”’ 

** Dear tnother,” said Christiana, ‘‘I will hear 
the voice cf God in my heart, I will keep God’s 
commandments and obey you, and then God wilh 
protect me and ry little lamb.” 

** Yes, my child, God does protect the good, and 
gives them great joy and peace so long as they live.” 

Christiana counted every day; and every eve- 
ning as she looked at the moon, she said, ‘‘ when 
the moon is full I shall have my lamb.” At last 
the moon was full, and began to decrease, but her 
lamb did not come. She waited, and watched, 
and at last gave up all hope that she would ever 
>| get her little lamb. One evening, as she sat by 
the side of her mother’s bed, and thought of her 
disappointment, her eyes filled with tears, and in 
a mournful tone she said, ‘‘I never shall see my 
little lamb again.” ‘* Have patience, my child,” 
replied her mother, ‘‘ patience brings roses.” It 
was but a few minutes, while they were yet speak- 
ing, that the door opened and Ferdinand came in, 
with the lamb in his arms, and holding a basket 
,|full of green grass. Christiana sprang in joy to 
t\the lamb, and kneeling down caressed it tenderly. 
‘¢ Oh,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ how it has grown—I 
shoyld hardly know it, and its wool is white as 
snow ;—how glad I am.” 

‘¢T should have brought it several days ago,” 
.|said Ferdinand, ‘‘ but father said, let it remain 
a few days more and grow.” 
r| ‘* You and your parents are very kind,” said 
Christiana; ‘‘ If I was not so poor I would give 
you something, but you shall have from the first 
wool which I receive of the lamb a handsome 
pair of stockings, and you will then know that I 
remember your kindness.”’ 

Ferdinand went away, and Christiana led the 
e|lamb into astall near the house, and put food be- 
fore it. ‘The lamb soon knew Christiana so well, 
it} and was so tame, that it would eat bread from her 
hand, and drink milk from her cup, and it would 
run behind her like a little dog; while it so well 
knew her voioe, that if she orily called, it would 
y !come to her in a moment. 
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— - - ————___—_—__——. — 
‘* Now, my dear child,” said Christiana’s moth- 
er, as she saw her daughter’s happiness, ‘‘ now 
you are not sorry that you obeyed me, and return- 
ed the lamb.” 

‘©Oh, my dear mother,” replied Christiana, 
<<] will obey you always; you see my lamb hears 
my first call: I will hear you as quick; for I 
know you love me more than I do the lamb.” 


rn 
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From the Senta School Journal. 
ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN IN INDIA.—No. 2. 


In the month of June, 1825, Honoro, a young 
Hindoo girl, aged eleven years, had become a 
first class reader in one of the small schools be- 
longing to the Ladies’ Association in Calcutta, 
when it pleased the Lord, by the reading of the 
holy Scriptures it is believed, to convince this 
child of the sin of idol worship, and she requested 
her mother’s permission to visit Mrs, Wilson for 
Christian instruction. For six weeks, Honoro’s 
wishes were violently opposed; after which period 
she called at the mission premises and said she 
wished to become a Christian. She was told it 
would be necessary to bring her mother, as she 
was too young to act for herself* Accordingly, 
a few days after, she introduced her mother and 
father-in-law. After much conversation on the 
subject of religion with one of the missionaries, 
the woman acknowledged to him that, this being 
her only girl, she had felt great sorrow at the idea 
of her losing caste; she had used every means, 
severe and affectionate, to deter her from her pur- 
pose. Finding, however, that her treatment to- 
wards the child made no impression on her mind, 
that she continued restless and miserable, and had 
made her the same, she added, ‘‘I began to re- 
flect thus with myself—who knows, after all, but 
the girl may know best; she has heard much and 
read much; I will even let her go to her lady, 
come what will.’’ The result of the long conver- 
sation alluded to above was, to the great joy of 
the child, that they all consented to remain on the 


missivua Cuupuuud, aud attcad the \uriceus moans 
of grace. They went on very steudily for some 
months, when the old man having had a dispute 
with one of the native Christians, determined to 
leave the place; he did so, in a great pet, taking 
his wife and Honoro with him. The poor child 
implored to be allowed to stay; but the woman, 
who suffered much upon this occasion, and be- 
haved extremely well, could not make up her mind 
te separate from her daughter, and therefore they 
all left the place. 

The husband, repenting of his hasty decision in 
a few days, begged permission to return. With 
this request the gentleman net thinking it right to 
comply, they removed to a distant part of Cal- 
cutta. Ina short time the woman fell again into 
idolatry, and used many endeavors to draw her 
daughter into the same sin. Through the mercy 
of God, the child was enabled to remain firm to her 
Christian profession, and not only resisted vari- 
ous temptations, but spoke of Jesus, as the Saviour 
of sinners, to all as occasion offered. 

One middle-aged person was led, in consequence 
of these feeble efforts, to present herself at the 
mission house for Christian instruction. But her 
dwelling being distant, and she dying soon after, 
nothing can be said as to the state of her mind— 
the fact is alluded to merely to show the child’s 
faithfulness. At length Honoro and her parents 
were led to offer themselves again at Mirzapore, 
all as candidates for baptism. They were receiv- 
ed, put under daily Christian instruction with sev- 
eral other persons, and on the Ist of July, 1826, 
they were baptized in the presence of many Chris- 
tian friends and natives by the names of Matthew, 
Rebecca, and Mary Ann. Of Matthew much 
eannot be said—he has become a martyr to rheu- 


* That is, the missionaries would not take the responsibili- 
ty of cutting her off from her family and people without con- 
saljing her parents. 

















matism, and almost a cripple. These afflictions 


are trying to a temper naturally very irritable. 
Rebecca exhibits a truly Christian conduct in all 
respects. She has learned to read, and is use- 
fully. employed in the Central school, and affection- 
ately attentive to the wants and wishes of her suf- 
fering husband. Mary Ann has acted as head 
monitor in the above named school for two years 
past, in which from 150 to 250 heathen girls are 
receiving Christian instruction. At the close of 
1829, this young person, not being in very good 
health, it was thought advisable to give her the 
advantage of change of air, and comparative rest 
for a few months, and, with the consent of her 
parents, she accompanied some friends to Patna. 
On leaving Calcutta, Mary Ann, with a few other 
native Christians, was entreated to allow no day to 
pass without endeavoring to point some poor hea- 
then to the Saviour of sinners; and it is believed 
she has beea most scrupulously attentive to this 
request. She takes every opportunity cf holding 
Christian conversation with the heathen women 
who come to the house where she resides. She 
seats herself near the boundary wall every evening 
to speak with them as they pass backwards and for- 
wards to the river. One person has lately been 
brought chiefly by her conversations to request bap- 
tism, and there is every reason to hope the woman is 
sincere, and that she has right views upon this im- 
portant subject; but some domestic circumstances 
interfere for the present. Mary Ann has just re- 
covered from the small-pox; for some days she 
had a strong fever on her, and was obliged to keep 
her couch; but she regularly rallied of an eve- 
ning, and took her seat at the wall for the purpose 
above named. One day, however, she was too 
weak to leave her room; but, on a person coming 
in to whom she had been accustomed to speak, 
she raised herself and began to address her. 
Her friend being present and seeing the effort 
was painful and beyond her strength, requested 
her to keep quiet, promising to converse with the 
woman for her. Mary Ann fell back upon her 
couch, and remained some time silent, when, 
raising hereelf again and bersting into tears, w''h. 
a look of real distress, she entreated to be allowed 
te speak herself, urging as a reason that, as she 
could not go out, she should have passed a. whole 
day without directing a heathen sinner to the Re- 
deemer. She is now recovered, and employed as 
usual. This young person’s life, from her baptism 
to the present period, has been one of the most 
blameless I have ever known. She is humble, 
devout, and amiable.— Patna, April, 1830. 


Calcutta, June 22, 1836.—Mary Ann is now the 


wife of a Baptist Christian catechist, at Cossipore, 
in Rev. Mr. Ellis’s employment. Her mother, 
Rebecca, lives among the Christians at the Cen- 
tral school, Simlah—and Mary Ann comes to her 
monthly for the purpose of joining the monthly 
communion, at Singapore Mission church. She 


has been greatly tried as a mother, in the loss of 
two sweet children. 
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A VINDICTIVE MONKEY, 

We find in a French paper a curions account 
of a trick played by a monkey in Marseilles in 
November last, which shows that that animal must 
possess a large share of sagacity, as well as an 
unforgiving disposition. A painter was busily em- 
ployed in decorating with fancy colors, some carv- 
ed work on the stern of a French brig which lay 
in the harbor—and had a stage suspended from the 
tafferel for thgt purpose. A monkey which be- 
longed to the Captain of an American vessel, 
moored almost in contact with the stern of the brig, 
appeared much interested in the progress of the 
decorations, and watched the artist very closely— 
and occasionally, as if he wished to criticise or ridi- 
cule the performance, he would grin and chatter 
most furiously. The painter, although at first 
amused, soon became indignant at the insolent 


midst of a critical dissertation, and 

hugely tickled at being able to Sevnapees an 
nerves of the artist, the latter thrust his lar ws 
brush, well charged with a beautiful vendligeman 
green, full in the mouth of the chattering quadr : 
ped. Jacko rétreated to his habitation, exhibiti 
manifest signs of wrath and indignation, The 





Captain of the vessel, who was well acquainted 
with the character of the monkey, who would 
never suffer a trick to be played upon him, with. 
out retorting in kind, advised the painter to be 
particularly cautious, or the monkey would do him 
some injury. The painter, however, laughed at 
the idea—and soon after left his work, and enter- 
ed a coffee house on the quay, where in drinkin 
a cup of coffee, and in conversation with some 
friends, he passed half an hour. In his absence 
the monkey left his retreat—and passed through a 
port on to the painter’s stage, where all his pots 
burshes, &c. were deposited. He commenced an, 
attack on the ropes which held the stage—anq 
employed his time so well that, before the painter 
appeared, two of them were nearly severed—and 
when the unsuspecting artist placed his foot on 
the stage for the purpose of resuming his work 
the ropes broke, and painter, pots, paints, and 
brushes were precipitated without ceremony into 
the dock. Then commenced the triumph of the 
monkey, who sprang to the gun wale, and while 
gazing on his floundering foe, he evinced his de- 
light by his gesticulations and his loud chatterings! 
The artist was fished out, but his paints, of 
course were lost, and his clothes were saturated 
with the briny fluid. His rage was unbounded, 
As soon as he was safely landed, he seized aclub 
and rushed on board the vessel, threatening ven 
geance on the monkey, which he undoubtedly 
would have killed on the spot, had not Jacko 
wisely retreated to the main topmast cross trees, 
where he sat, looking down triumphantly on his 
enemy, who was pacing the deck, uttering impre- 
cations innumerable. The painter then proceeded 
to his house, and returned with his fowling piece 
well charged with buck shot, determined to bring 
Jacko down, by fair means or foul—but the Cap 
tain seeing the danger which was about to befal 
his mischievous favorite, appeased the anger of 
the painter by offering to pay him for the loss of 
his materia:s, and the damage to his clothes, A 
treaty was concluded—but Jacko could not easily 
be convinced of the sincerity of the opposite party, 
and fearing some mishap, maintained his position 
on the cross trees for several days.—Mer. Jour. 








. SABBATH scHoo.. 





BELKNAP STREET SABBATH SCHOOL, 


A Correspondent of the New York Evangelist gives 
the following account of the exercises in this School, 
as they are usually conducted, and which he happen- 
ed to witness when he was present as a visiter:— 

After the door was closed, the Superintendent 
salutes both scholars and teachers, with “ good 
morning,” which salutation they return. He then 
proceeds with the opening exercises, in which, 90, 
far as I can learn, he always has something new; 
at least, it has been so when I have visited the 
school. One of these I will describe, as a speci 
men of the ingenuity that may be employed to en- 
gage the attention, and impart instruction to chil- 
dren. On this occasion, he requested the schol 
ars to give him a word commencing with the letter 
B. One says Bible; and he makes it on the 

——— black-board, and says, ‘‘Give me 
Saviour, another word beginning with B.” 
Abel, Several words ‘are named, from 
Bible, which Blessed is selected, and placed 
Blessed, under Bible on the blackboard. Now, 
Adam, says he, I want a word that begins 
Teacher, with A. Abel, says one; and this 
Heaven. is put down; and so on, till all the 
—————’_ words were filled out except the top. 
‘*Now,” says he, ‘‘what other letter do we 








bearing of the monkey, and while Jacko was in the —. S. answered many voices. ‘‘ And what 
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yord begins with S?” ‘* Saviour,” some said, and 
others mentioned some other word, but this was 
chosen. ‘‘And now, what word do the first let- 
ters make?” The answer was obvious. ‘‘ Well, 
hat connection is there between the first of these 
words, and the Sabbath?” ‘* The Saviour rose 
from the dead on the Sabbath,” was the reply. 
And how do you suppose .4bel felt on the Sabbath?” 
“Happy,” some one said. ‘‘ Yes, and he had 
holy thoughts,” &c. ‘* And what connection be- 
tween the Bible and the Sabbath?” ‘‘ We read 
the Bible on the Sabbath.” ‘‘ What connection 
between blessed and the Sabbath?”—‘‘ The Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day.’ ‘‘ How did Adam feel 
on the Sabbath, before he fell??? Answer not re- 
‘collected. ‘*‘ What connection has teaching with 
the Sabbath?” An appropriate answer from the 
children; after which the Superintendent remarked 
that Jesus taught on the Sabbath, ministers teach 
on the Sabbaath, the Bible teaches, and we have 
teachers here; so we must all be employed in 
teaching and learning on this blessed day. ‘‘ And 
what has the Sabbath to do with heaven?” ‘They 
are both holy,”? said some one. ‘‘ Yes, and those 
who would go to heaven must improve their Sab- 
baths here.”? Thus he drew instruction from each 
of these words, (carrying them out much more in 
full than I have,) while at the same time he en- 
gazed the attention of the scholars, and called 
jito exercise their thinking powers; and a serious 
impression was left upon their minds. ‘This exer- 
cise, however, did not last more than perhaps ten 
minutes. He then repeated the passage, ‘‘ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O, Lord of hosts,” 
ad inquired, ‘‘ Where is this to be found?” 
«Psalms,’’ responded many voices; and so this 
was chosen for the morning reading lesson. The 
superintendent read a verse; then the scholars, 
speaking in perfect unison, read another; and the 
teachers, in the same manner, athird, &c. This 
secured the attention of all, at the same time that 
itproduced a good impression. The hymn was 
rad in the same manner, and the whole school, 
ina reclining posture, with eyes resting upon 
folded arms, repeated after the superintendent an 
‘extemporaneous prayer. 
tended to their recitations. After the closing ex- 
ercises, the superintendent called the number of 
each scholar, and as they were called, they walked 
out. This made the most perfect order. If any 
disturbance occurred, even a whisper, the calling 
was suspended until all was hushed. 








THE NURSERY. 


THE WINTER WALK AND THE SNOW BIRD. 

I was walking with a little child, on a pleasant 
morning in the last of February, on the crust of 
the snow, and some little snow birds hopped along 
before us, picking the seeds from the stems of the 
herbage which the wintry storms have not yet en- 
tirely covered. ' 

“Oh, see that little bird,” said I, ‘‘ Shall I 
throw my cane at him? Oh, no, indeed! it would 
hurt him very much; or if it did not hit him, it 
would frighten him very much. I am sure I 
would not hurt that little bird. He is picking up 
the seeds. I am glad he can find those little seeds. 
They taste very sweet to him, I suppose. I wish 
I had some crumbs of bread to give him. Do you 
think he is cold? No, he is all covered with 
warm feathers; I do not think he is cold. Only 
his feet are not covered with feathers. I hope 
they are not cold.” 

Another boy ten or twelve years old, coming up, 
I said, ‘‘ See that snow bird. Stop, do not let us 
frighten him. Poor little thing! I should think he 
would find it hard work to -get a living in these 
fields of snow. He is picking the seeds out of the 
tops of last year’s plants. Let him have all he 
can find. There is a fine large weed by the side 
of that rock; I wish he could see it. We will 








move around this way, and then perhaps he will 
He has 


-hop tor ards the rock. There he goes. 
found it; now stop and see him feast himself.” 


After this the schooi at-j>- 





was much more likely to produce kind feeling to- 
wards them, than if I had said, ‘‘ stop, there’s a 
snow bird; stand back a minute and see how 
quick I will knock him down with my cane. If I 
once hit him, I will warrant he will never hop 
again.” —_—_—- 
THE LITTLE CHILD AND SNOW BIRD. 
CHILD. 

Little bird come to me now, 

Leave that cold and icy bough; 

Come and peck this little seed 

Off the old dry garden weed; 

Come ye to the cottage door, 

Here are crumbs swept from the floor. 

Thou art cold, no sun is near 

To warm thy little body here. 


BIRD. 
I am happy, I am gay, 
In this surly winter’s day, 
If I’m hungry, and I need, 
I will peck the old dry weed. 
I fear not the coming storm; 
IT am clad with feathers warm, 
I am fed by Him on high; 
Him who hears the sparrow cry. 

CHILD. 
While the trees are sear and sad, 
What is here to make thee glad? 
Other birds have gone away, 
Why dost thou in winter stay? 
Come to me and be carest, 
Sit upon my downy breast. 

BIRD. q 

To hop about from spray to spray 
And sing to you a i lay, 
Is the reason why I stay 
In this dreary winter’s day; 
When with ease I soon might fly 
Far from this inclement sky. 


CHILD, 
Little bird how kind thou art, 
To fill with joy this beating heart; 
To while away the lonesome hours, 
When no plants and pretty flowers, 
Gild my little garden gay, 
Where I in summer us’d to play. 
Pretty bird, come, be carest, 
Sweetly lie upon my breast; 
I will guard thee from all harm, 
Keep thy little body warm, 
Till the cold and piercing blest, 
Of the wintry wind is past. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER TO A LITTLE BOY. 

Ipswich, Jan. 23, 1837. 
My dear little boy,—Your father and mother 
are very kind to furnish you with the Youth’s 
Companion, and they hope you will read the 
pretty stories and learn to be good. If you should 
come home from school very hungry, and ask 
your dear mother to give you some food: and she 
should spread your little table and place before 
you some nice bread and butter, and say you 
might Jook at it, you would still be very hungry. 
So it will do you no good to read about good chil- 
dren, unless you try to be good too. It will be 
like looking at the bread and butter. 

If you read about a little boy who was kind to his 
sister, you must think how you can bekind. I 
will tell you three ways, and I hope you will think 
of many more. _ If your sister loses her play-things 
you can help her find them. If your father or 
some friend come in from a walk, very cold, you 
can arise and give him your place by the warm 
fire. If your mother is sick, you can be very 
quiet, and bring her a glass of water, or a pillow, 
or any thing she wants. 

Now if you wish to be a kind little boy, you must 
do all these things and ask God to put kind 
thoughts into your heart. If yot read this letter 
attentively. I shall be happy to write you again. 

Your affectionate friend, Epitu. 














RELIGION. 








Written fer the Youth's Companion. 
A SKETCH BY THE WAY. 





This manner of talking about the little birds, 


state, and having no other object in view, I spent 

much of the time in walking about and beholding 

the various scenery of the place, which was un- 

adorned except by the beauties of nature herself, 

and in which the wisdom and power of ‘the Crea- 

tor were admirably displayed. I was delighted to 

gaze upon the little stream that gently flowed by 

the side of the hill and through the valley, and 

looking farther I beheld the wide ocean with the 

bright sunbeams sparkling upon its waves, and 

they all alike seemed to declare the glory of God. 

But I must proceed as I intended to give you an 

account of one of my excursions which I think will 

be interesting to my young readers. 

It was a tolerably pleasant afternoon, yet the 

clouds seemed to be gathering and spreading 

themselves over the heavens, and I had some fears 

that I might be overtaken in a shower, notwith- 

standing I set out towards a little village which 

hitherto I had not visited. Before I had reached 

the extent of my anticipated walk, the clouds 

grew thicker and the rain beginning to fall, in- 
creased so rapidly that I was obliged to stop at a 
cottage by the road-side for shelter. I knocked 
at the door when a lady came, and asked me 
very kindly to walk in, and having provided me 

with a chair, I sat down and we soon engaged in 

conversation. Little Mary seemed pleased to see 
a stranger and gazed upon me with surprise, but 
after having become somewhat acquainted, she 
went out and gathered some of the choicest flow- 
ers from her little garden, with which she made a 
beautiful nosegay and very politely presented it to 
me. Meanwhile little Charles came in and our 
remarks naturally turned upon him. Charles was 
possessed of an inquisitive disposition, and often 
made very interesting inquiries about God and 
heaven. From the conversation I perceived that 
his mother, although vory kind and pleasing in her 
manner, was yet destitute of love to God and with- 
out an interest in the Saviour, and what is more, 
she did not believe in the necessity of repentance 
and faith in Christ, and of course she had improv- 
ed no opportunity for impressing the great and 
important truths of the Scripture upon the mind of 
her son. , 

One day little Charles came home from school 
and the following conversation took place between 
him and his mother, about what James L , one 
of his schoolmates, had told him. I would remark 
that James’ mother was a good woman and had 
early taught him to pray and avoid doing such 
things as are wicked in the sight of God; indeed 
he was a good boy, and by this I do not mean sim- 
ply that he was kind and affectionate, but that he 
loved to pray and read his Bible, and when 
Charles saw how much he was beloved by all that 
knew him, (for everybody loves good children, ) 
no wonder that he wished to be like him. 

‘*Mother?” said he, ‘‘ James says there’s a 
wicked place, where God will put everybody that 
ain’t good and don’t love Him.” 

Mother. ‘‘ Well, Charles, you must not believe 
what James tells you, for it ts no such thing, and 
God will never put you or anybody else there.” 

Charles. ‘‘But mother, don’t the Bible tell us 
so?” 

Mother. ‘‘ No, Charles; but I know there are 
those who would like to make us think that it 
means so. It only means that those who are very 
wicked, and swear and tell lies will be punished 
while they live in this world, and when they die 
God will remove all their troubles—and take thera 
to Heaven, where all is happiness and peace.” 

Charles. ‘*‘ And will they go to the same place 
that good poople do?” 

Mother. ‘‘ Certainly, they will all go to Heay- 
Charlcs. ‘‘ Well, then, I should not want to go, 
because old Mr. J , will be there, and there’s 
nobody that loves him.” * * * * 

Here the bell rang for tea and interrupted the 
conversation; but Charles, notwithstanding what 
his mother had said, did not feel satisfied; he could 
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During the summer of 1835, I had the pleasure 
of visiting one of the most easterly towns in this 


not understand, why God should reward the wick- 
ed as much as the good; and who of my young 
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readers does not see, that it would be perfectly -., 
tonsistent, wesides, there is no truth, more "zain- He will not disappoint your confidence. It will be 
ly taught us in the word of God, than the one | well with you forever. X. 
which says, that ‘‘ Except ye repent y~ cannot see 
the kingav.” of God.” ; POETRY. 

Those of you who have pious parents to instruct | = ye Sear ae 7 ae oe ws a 
vou in the way of truth, should feel what a bless- TO LAURA W—, TWO YEARS OF AGE. 
ing it is, and what . —_* me above — eras ae thee, 

‘har , * an entreat. you to repent an t 5 = 
eae pt ‘now, so that y oe pol be P seful in Bright as the dream flung over thee— 


: ‘ By ali that meets thee now. 
the world and when yeu die you will “T«~rey Thy heart is beating joyously, 














‘Thy voice is like a bird’s— 
= iim ———_—_ And sweetly breaks the melody 
EDITORIAL. Of thy imperfect words. 





——————— I know no fount that gushes out 
{From o Correspongué.) As gladly as thy tiny shout. 
BOLDNESS IN DUTY. I would that thou might’st ever be 
All my young friends, who have ever carefully As beautiful as now,— 
read the third chapter of Daniel, remember the bold- That time might ever leave as free 
ness of Shadraeh, Meshach and Abednego. ‘They Thy yet unwritten brow: 


: ; ee I would life were ‘‘ all poetry ” 
made the following declaration to one of the fierces To gentle measure set, 


kings that ever bore a sceptre. “ Be it known unto That nought but chasten’d melody 
thee, Oh King, that we will not serve thy gods nor Might — 7 eye of jet— : 
: Ls ‘ os st s ” Nor one discordant note be spoken, 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up. ¢ } . 
. : ing harp hath broken. 
And this too, though they were threatened with a Till God the cunning harp ken 


: -— I would—but deeper things than these 
dreadful death in a furnace of fire. It appears from With wenalte it ole Gere: 
what is said in the 17th verse of the first chapter, that Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
8 ymp 


these were young persons, at least persons in early And nerv’d by purest love— 
life By the strong spirit’s discpline, 


: P By the fierce wrong forgiven 
Many, especially the young, when any very diffi- By A that wrings ne of sin, 


cult and hazardous enterprise is before them are Is woman won to Heaven. 
disposed to excuse themselves from it. There was a ‘Her lot is on thee,” lovely child— 
dreadful trial before these young men. It was to God keep thy spirit undefiled! 
worship the idol, which'they knew to be wrong, or be I fear thy genie loveliness, 

; : Thy witching tone and air 
burned to death. They might have made some one a ’ 


‘ 7 ni Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
of the following excuses in palliation, had they obey- May be to thee a snare. 


ed the king in an act of idolatry. The silver stars may purely shine, 
1. It is the command of the king. We are his sub- The waters taintless flow— 


, But they who kneel at woman’s shrine 
: . . » OV ‘ , yht ’ 
= has a right to rule over us and we oug Breathe on it as they bow 

to obey him. 


Ye may fling back the gift again, 

2, Or they might have said, See! the most noble and But the crushed flower will leave a stain. 
renowned men in the kingdom are doingthis. There What shall preserve thee, beautiful child? 
are the “ princes and captains and guvernors,” &c. B a as a — ode 

2 ki ing thee, a spirit undefile 
They are all bowing to the idol. It cannot be very ang Dpedhe.. ’ 


. At God’s pure throne to bow? 
wrong to be found in such company. The world is but a broken reed, 


3. It would be very ungrateful not to comply with And life grows early dim— 
the king’s wish, since he has been so kind to us, select- Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
i : fellow captives and giving us such To lead thee uj—to Him? 
ing ws Hem or et ee oe He, who himself was “ unde filed 7” 
honorable offices in his kingdom. With him, we trust thee, Leautiful child! 
4. It is athing which can be done in a moment. 


We have only to bow down before the idol when the VARIETY. 
music plays, and it will be all over directly, and here-| —$———— ————— 
fore it is no great affair. Valne of Property affected by S. Schools. 

I say, if these young men had shrunk from obeying A few years since we addressed: the people in 
God and had sought earnestly for some palliation of L , on the subjec’¢ of Sabbath schools. No such 


their conduct, they might have hit upon some one or pr Pps nil sven ae ae 
all of the above named pretences. ‘Thousands have|a school the next Sabbath. Previous to this time 
shrunk from danger, to which duty called them, for whenever the subject had been proposed, many had 
no better reasons than those. But these young men a teens. “yr ag eg 

seemed to scorn all excuses. ‘They rose above them n the course of the meeting, an invitation was 


‘ aie 2 ‘ shes given for any who wished, to express their views 
all, in the determination of honoring the living and| with the utmost freedom. After a few moments’ de- 
true God. And their conduct puts to shame all who, | lay a man arose and remarked as follows:—“ I think 


. sails Sabbath schools a good thing. I should have be 
for any pretence whatever, forsake the path of duty, g x ave been 
Whatever course of conduct. presents itself, as the one thousand dollars better off, had there been a Sab- 


; r ne bath school when I came to this place. I have tried to 
will of God, fasten your eyes upes i as the will of | sell my farm; but a gentleman from an adjoining 
God, and turn them not in any direction for a way of | town, told me he would not take the farm as a gift, 


escape from it. Let your obligations to enter upon Py ge oe ed the a of ~ neighborhood,” 
: od. t har 5 ec. Another man rose, and, in confirmation of what 
a be on doopiy poneee d, that they shell fill your had just been said respecting the influence of Sabbath 
whole mind, that though pretences for neglect may 


: schools, on the value of property, remarked, “I was 
assail you as fierce temptations, they shall find no} recently talking with a woman about purchasing her 


room for entertainment in your heart. ‘The three  . I told her I would willingly give her five hun- 
young men appeared to see nothing—not the king’s dred dollars more, were it only situated in the vicini- 


: : ty of public worship and Sabbath schools.” 
wrath—not the flatteries of friends—not the fierce} ~ Reader! What is your judgment in this matter? 
flames of the furnace—not the prospect of the total S. S. Visiter. 


wreck of all their earthly happiness—nothing appear- An important fact, 

ed to be seen but their obligation to obey God. A lady in Lexington, Kentucky, a member of the 
In every duty do likewise! Shut eyes and ears to| Presbyterian church, and a Teacher in one of the 

every allurement inviting you away from it. Toss Sabbath schools, has been instrumental in the conver- 

to the winds every pretence for neglect. Cast your- sion of thirty young ladies, during the time she has 


owe : been engaged as a teacher, for several ye 
self upon the simple will of God, as when one leap-| the fi i of the vr Kece-dehe 


za=—————— 
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eth into the sea, Trust Him for all the consequences, | joined the church; one of the others wquld ha 


ed, if she had not been prevented by her ph bs 
the other, it is ilove: died ean” theaea ox -~ 
not joined the church. Faithful eachers | 
Lord is not unmindful of your work of faith pa 
of love in his blessed service! Do not ‘ther wd 
‘become weary and faint in your minds,” eae 


iT 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.”-— 4m, pie 











The Kind School-Fellow, 

Alice had saved her pence and purchased a 7 
book, which the scholars were encouraged to a 
by the promise of a reward. Nearly all the pn 
her class were supplied; but one, who sat next her 
on the form, although as desirous to excel as th “4 
still remained without; she inquired the on 
the answer was that she was a very poor and fath 
lJesschild. Alice had lately lost a sister whom ‘he 
loved, and was herself in very humble circumstane : 
She felt deeply, and secretly resolved to taste _ 
much “ more blessed ” it is ‘* to give than to receive.” 

“IT wish to save my money for a book, teacher” 
she said, on the following Sunday; and her halfpence 
and pence were brought, week after week, til] the 
amount was complete. 

** Now, if you please, teacher, will you purchase 
me a hymn book?” ‘ 

** Have you not got one, Alice?” . 

‘- Yes, teacher. 

“Then why do you wish for another?” 

A moment’s sijence followed; but blushing, she 
said, she wanted to give it to Ann —, whose mother 
being obliged to work hard for her family was unable 
to afford the. price. ‘Iam glad,” said the teacher 
“you are generously disposed; but what induced you 
to save ‘Your money for Ann: she is no relative, and 
you ha ve not known her long; what is the reason?” 
“T did it, teacher,” said the affectionate girl, ‘because 
she thas no father.” 


1€ rest, 
use, and 
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**No; I was sleepy, but I wouldn’t sleep,” 
So said a little boy of six years as he was returning 
from the first Sabbath School Concert he had ever 
attended, in reply to the question whether he had not 
slept during the meeting. Some little children would 
have said, “I was so sleepy, I couldn’t keep awake,” 
What kept little John awake? He “‘wouldn’t sleep,” 
that was the reason. Just so we all do right because 
we will do right, or do wrong because we will do 
wrong. Did you ever think, children, when you 
were angry, fretful or disobedient, that it was ali ve 
cause you chose to indulge wicked feclings? Did you 
ever think, too, that the reason why you do not love 
Jesus Christ, is hecause you “will not?” He, him- 
self, says so, “Ye will not come unto me, (i. e. love 
me,) that ye may have life.” How ungrateful! 
* Will not” love that blessed Saviour, who has s0 
tenderly loved you, as to die for you on the cross, 

Sabbath School Visiter. 
Anecdote of a Robin. 
A few years ago a Robin built her nest in a hole of 

a wall behind the hay-rack of a stable, in the town of 
Lewes, England. The hay was tossed into the rack 
several times during the day, when she would seldom 
fly out of the nest, but remain buried in the hay. 
She could not get out of the stable till the groom went 
to clean the horse, which was generally about 6 
o’clock in the morning; consequently both the old 
bird and her young ones were obliged to remain hun- 
gry for some time, as birds generally seek their food 
as soon as it is light. It was very remarkable to see 
how patiently the old bird sat in her nest surveying 
the groom whilst cleaning the horse and tossing the 
litter about; and even the entrance of strangers would 
not much disturb her. All she would do, when any 
one approached very near, was to draw in her head 
and extend her wings over the inside of the nest; s0 
close did she lie that few persons could observe her, 
until her bright eyes, just peeping above the nest, 
were pointed out to them. Assoon as the eggs were 
hatched, the stable window was left partially opened 
during the day, to allow free egress and ingress, but 
shut at night. As soon as the young birds were able 
to hop out of their nest, the old ones enticed them 
away into the adjoining garden,—took their station in 
a thick shrub, and there fed them until they were able 
to seck their own living. 








The Mechanic, 
With no inheritance but health, with no riches but 
industry, and with no ambition but virtue, is the sole 
king among men, and the only man among kings. 





Maxims.—If any slight thee, be neither dejected 
nor provoked, 





Do not value men according to their esteem of thee, 
but according to their true worth. 
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